Nature  Study  in 
Zoological  Gardens 

Kenton  C.  Lint,  Curator  of  Birds  at  the 
San  Diego  Zoological  Gardens,  says  that 
nature  study  is  a  means  of  awakening  in 
the  individual  an  intelligent  interest  in 
the  beauties  and  wonders  of  the  world 
about  him.  He  finds  the  San  Diego  "Zoo” 
unique  in  providing  abundant  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  such  study. 

Armchair  Birders  can  chalk  up  90 
species  of  birds  from  around  the  world 
by  paying  a  visit  to  the  "Walk-through 
Flight  Cage"  at  the  Z(x>.  Built  on  a 
canyon  side  to  give  the  impression  of  a 
cliffside  rookery,  the  structure  is  9^  feet 
high,  1  n  feet  long  and  80  feet  wide.  For 
more  than  thirty  years  the  Scrip  Flight 
Cage  has  been  the  home  of  a  fine  collec¬ 
tion  of  shore  and  marsh  birds  living  in  a 
simulated  natural  environment.  Today 
visitors  can  walk  its  'ntire  length  and 
breadth  hi  side  the  cage  —  a  new  techni¬ 
que  in  exhibiting  birds. 

Tumbling  waterfalls,  tropical  planting 
and  shallow  pools  [sermit  huntlreds  of 
birds  to  be  observed  at  close  range.  Photo¬ 
graphers  may  have  a  "field  day"  in  this 
mammoth  aviary,  where  90  species  and 
352  specimens  are  living  as  a  mixed  com¬ 
munity  from  the  four  corners  of  the 
world. 

Any  .season  is  a  good  season  to  visit 
the  San  Diego  Zoo.  Wind  and  weather 
tempered  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  provide 
cool  summers  and  warm  winters.  There 
are  only  10  inches  of  rainfall  a  year  and 
there  is  an  abundance  of  sunshine. 

The  Gardens’  100  acres  of  land.scaped 
canyons  and  mesas  are  interlaced  by  paths 
and  roads.  Many  trees,  shrubs  and  plants 
grown  on  the  grounds  provide  natural 
food  needed  by  animals  with  specialized 
diets.  This  enables  the  Zoo  to  exhibit 
several  animals  that  cannot  be  seen  any¬ 
where  else  except  in  their  native  land. 

A  representative  selection  of  animal 
life  as  wide  in  scope  as  possible  is  ex¬ 
hibited  here,  thus  permitting  the  visitor 
to  study  long  series  of  related  forms  of 
life. 


Nature  Study  and  You 

This  was  the  theme  for  the  Eleventh 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Western  Section 
of  A.N.S.S.  held  in  San  Diego,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  last  June  18  and  19.  We  quote 
here  from  "Introductory  Remarks”  by 
Edith  Curry,  President-elect  of  the  west¬ 
ern  section. 

In  the  past  two  years  there  has  been 
more  and  more  concern  with  the  science 
(  urriculum  in  our  schools.  Article  after 
article  has  pointed  to  revitalizing  and  re¬ 
vising.  In  many  .such  articles  nature 
study  and  the  nature  study  approach  has 
been  derided.  And  so  members  of 
A.N.S.S.  have  become  concerned.  We 
feel  it  time  to  re-explain  and  re-affirm  the 
importance  of  nature  study.  For  50  years 
A.N.S.S.  has  been  concerned  with  the 
.scientific  education  of  young  people  and 
lay  adults  so  that  they  might  better 
understand,  appreciate,  enjoy  and  wisely 
use  the  natural  world  in  which  we  live. 
A.N.S.S.  has  emphasized  that  this  can  be 
done  through  direct  observation  and 
experimentation.  Nature  study  involves 
learning  to  see  what  one  looks  at  and 
drawing  conclusions  from  what  one  sees. 
It  studies  the  nature  of  plants,  animals, 
man  and  the  physical  environment.  It 
lakes  the  problem  solving  approach.  It 
decries  the  use  of  teleology,  anthropomor¬ 
phisms,  fables,  sentimental  and  moral 
interpretations  of  scientific  phenomena. 

If  this  is  what  curriculum  construc¬ 
tionists  think  we  should  eliminate  then 
indeed  we  should  be  concerned,  make 
our  viewpoint  known  and  work  toward 
;ls  fulfillment. 


The  Elementary 
Principal 

and  Nature  Study 

Many  practical  and  fine  ideas  were 
expressed  in  the  development  of  the 
theme  "Nature  Study  and  You”  during 
the  meetings  of  the  Western  Section  of 
A.N.S.S.  at  the  San  Diego  meetings, 
among  them  the  following  steps  from 
precepts  to  concepts  to  principles: 

The  elementary  school  administrator, 
as  the  person  responsible  for  the  program 
in  his  school,  will  open  every  possible 
avenue  that  leads  to  a  wide  range  of  sense 
experiences  for  children.  This  is  basic. 
Without  the  memory  of  these  experi¬ 
ences,  the  words  of  .science  are  meaning- 
le.ss.  Many  of  the  same  experiences  are 
enjoyed  over  and  over.  The  metamor¬ 
phosis  of  a  moth,  like  the  singing  of  a 
summer  song  or  the  telling  of  the  Qirist- 
mas  Story,  can  Ise  repeated  year  after  year. 
1'he  chance  to  explore,  to  observe,  to  ex¬ 
periment,  to  try  to  improve,  should  be  a 
constant  offering.  As  these  things  pro¬ 
ceed,  the  principal  can  aid  the  teachers  to 
.lid  the  pupils  in  the  solving  of  problems 
and  the  drawing  of  conclusions,  and 
eventually  to  crystallize  their  findings 
into  lasting  concepts.  In  their  planning 
of  experiences,  teachers  can  be  guided  by 
the  conversations  of  children.  Of  course 
they  are  full  of  space  talk.  But  they  are 
also  full  of  lizard  talk  and  weather  talk 
and  dino.saur  talk.  Today’s  child  is  no 
more  .science  minded  than  the  child  of 
any  recent  decade.  He  is  science-minded 
or  not,  but  about  different  things.  At 
today’s  pace,  we  adults  have  less  grace 
period  in  which  to  deselop  or  exploit  the 
interests  and  the  enthusiasms  of  present 
day  childhcx)d. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  A.  N.  S.  S. 
December  26-29,  1959 
See  PROGRAM  on  page  3 
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Teaching  Tips  for  Nature  Study 


Temperature  Experiments  For  Cold, 
Sunny  Days 

In  a  sunny  place,  sheltced  from  the 
wind,  spread  two  inch  circles  of  colored 
'•ardboard  on  the  snow.  Return  after  a  few 
hours  and  see  which  circle  has  melted  its 
way  deepest  into  the  snow,  thereby  in¬ 
ti  icatinjj  which  color  has  absorbed  the 
.Tiost  of  the  sun’s  rays.  A  black  circle  and 
a  white  circle  will  show  marked  contrast. 

Take  the  temperature  on  the  surface  of 
the  snow  and  at  the  same  time  take  a 
temperature  reading  at  the  bottom  of  the 
snow  cover.  The  results  should  give  a 
good  explanation  of  what  is  meant  by 
"snow  blanket.” 

Tie  a  long  string  to  your  thermometer 
and  take  temperature  readings  down  a 
hole  in  a  hollow  tree,  far  back  in  a  hol¬ 
low  log,  deep  in  a  wood  pile,  as  far  down 
a  woodchuck  hole  as  you  can  push  the 
thermometer,  in  pond  water  through  a 
hole  in  the  ice.  The  outdoors  around  us 
is  full  of  many  "little  temperatures,”  very 
different  from  the  weatherman’s  tempera¬ 
ture  at  his  weather  station.  Animals  react 
very  quickly  to  small  changes  in  tempera¬ 
ture  and  these  have  considerable  effect  on 
where  animals  live  and  what  they  do. 

Make  A  Super  Suet-Feeder 

Make  a  wooden  tray  (8x10x2  inches) 
and  cross  with  partitions  to  make  three 
compartments.  Get  about  ten  pounds  of 
suet  from  your  butcher  and  have  him 
grind  it.  Pact  most  of  the  suet  into  the 
three  compartments.  Melt  about  one 
pound  of  suet  in  a  double  boiler  and  pour 
over  the  top.  The  melted  suet  melts  or 
penetrates  the  rest  and  as  it  cools  binds  it 
all  together.  Hang  tray  vertically  against 
a  tree  trunk.  Chickadees,  Titmice,  Nut¬ 
hatches,  Creepers,  Woodpeckers  and 
Others  will  be  frequent  visitors. 


Weed  Seeds  Are  Interesting, 
Often  Beautiful 

ITie  weed  patch  is  a  natural  bird  feed¬ 
er.  Look  closely  at  some  of  the  seed  jsods 
—  angular,  round,  in  rows  like  beads, 
marked  with  crosses,  perhaps  with  stars. 
Wild  Carrot  flower  stems  contract  to 
form  a  cup-shaped  cage.  A  touch  of  wind 
and  showers  of  seeds  are  spread  out  on 
the  snow.  Examine  some  with  a  strong 
reading  glass.  Their  shapes  and  markings 
are  fascinating.  Song  Sparrows,  Tree 
Sparrows,  Goldfiches,  | uncos  and  others 
cat  quantities  of  these. 

A  Miniature  Museum 

A  miniature  museum,  featuring  natural 
history  and  out-of-door  subjects  has  been 
prepared  by  the  Vermilion  County  Audu¬ 
bon  Society  of  Danville,  Illinois,  and  been 
accepted  for  display  by  the  Danville 
Public  Library.  The  Audubon  Society 
plans  to  change  the  exhibits  from  time  to 
time. 

Mr.  Charles  Haggerty,  librarian,  finds 
the  little  museum  provides  a  real  aid  to 
education  and  richer  enjoyment  of  life 
and  makes  a  good  supplement  to  the  li¬ 
brary  facilities.  Dr.  S.  Glidden  Baldwin, 
secretary  of  the  Audubon  Society  says  the 
Society  recognizes  the  "need  of  teaching 
old  and  young  the  values  of  nature  and 
the  interdependence  of  m.an  with  all  liv¬ 
ing  things  both  plant  and  animal.”  He 
says  the  long  range  object  of  these  dis¬ 
plays  is  the  establishment  of  a  public 
museum  in  Danville. 


Interesting  Films 

Thorne  Films,  Inc.,  1707  Hillside 
Road,  Boulder,  Colorado,  brings  to  our 
attention  three  films  of  interest  to  biology 
teachers  and  the  outdoor-minded  layman. 
All  three  are  l6mm,  and  with  sound  and 
color. 

(1)  THE  SE/I  OTTERS  OF  AM- 
CHITKA  (45  minutes,  rental  $20.00) 
'rhis  wildlife  film  is  designed  for  use  at 
the  university,  college  and  junior  college 
levels  in  conservation,  ecology  and  animal 
behavior  courses.  It  also  has  wide  appeal 
to  general  adult  and  high  .school  audi¬ 
ences.  Both  federal  and  state  consers'ation 
agencies  will  find  it  useful  in  their  educa¬ 
tion  programs.  This  unique  film  possesses 
the  most  comprehensive  footage  on  sea 
otters  available  anywhere  in  the  world. 
It  was  filmed  in  coofieration  with  the 
II.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  on  Am- 
chitka  Island  in  the  western  Aleutians  of 
.'Vlaska.  Once  on  the  verge  of  extinction, 
the  sea  otter  is  now  abundant  in  most  of 
its  former  range.  The  film  stresses  in 
detail,  the  life  history,  ecology  and  be- 
h:i\4or  of  this  fabulou.s,  fur-bearing, 
marine  member  of  the  weasel  family.  The 
interrelationships  of  the  sea  otter  with 
other  animal  life  in  its  environment  arc- 
shown  throughout  the  film,  as  are  food 
habits,  mother-pup  relationships,  and 
group  social  behavior.  The  sea  otter 
habitat  is  well  demonstrated. 

(2)  ORDERS  OF  INSECTS  (50  min- 
ute.s,  rental  $7.50)  An  educational  film 
especially  constructed  for  use  in  univer¬ 
sity  biology  courses.  It  first  points  out  the 
general  characteristics  of  insects,  then 
considers  separately  the  nine  most  com¬ 
mon  orders.  It  shows  the  characteristics 
c'f  each  order,  many  close-ups  of  live 
insects,  and  the  typical  habitats  in  which 
they  are  found.  It  is  designed  to  bring 
color,  movements,  and  life  habits  and 
habitats  to  the  student  who  otherwise 
would  view  only  dead  insect  specimens 
in  the  laboratory.  Although  some  techni¬ 
cal  terms  are  us^,  the  film  is  al.so  suitable 
for  progressive  high  .school  biology 
courses  and  intelligent  general  adult  audi¬ 
ences. 

(3)  THE  SUNKEN  FOREST  (10 
minute.s,  rental  $2.50)  This  amazing 
holly  forest  is  located  on  Fire  Island 
Beach  just  50  miles  from  New  York  City. 
It  has  been  saved  from  man-destruction 

continued  on  page  4 


You  Can  Participate  — 

In  the  showing  of  kodachromes,  Sunday  night,  December  27.  If  you  have 
some  favorite  slides  you  would  like  to  show,  write  i/ow  to  Dr.  John  Wanamaker, 
Principia,  Elsah,  Illinois.  You  can  help  make  this  the  best  show  ever  by  bringing 
along  a  few  of  your  most  interesting  n,’.ture  slides.  Showing  time  for  any  one 
person,  will,  of  course,  need  to  be  fairly  limited. 
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Annual  Meeting  of  ANSS,  December  26-29,  1959 


Convention  Headquai  ters:  Holiday  Room  105,  Hotel  Sherman, 
December  26-30,  1959 

Local  Arrangements  Chairman:  ROLAND  F.  EISENBEIS,  Forest 
Reserve  District  of  Cook  County,  River  Forest,  Ill. 

Program  Chairman:  EMERY  L.  WILL,  State  University  College  of 
Education,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


THIS  IS  YOUR  CONVENTION  PROGRAM 
BRING  IT  WITH  YOU  TO  CHICAGO 


Saturday  Evening,  Decemeber  26 

8:00  p.m.  Holiday  Room  lOS,  Hotel  Sherman.  Meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors.  Open  to  all  members. 

Sunday  Morning,  December  27 

9:00  a.m.  George  Bernard  Shaw  Room,  Hotel  Sherman.  Joint 
Session  of  Science  Teaching  Societies:  Man  and  Space  Travel. 
Arranged  by  ROBERT  H.  CARLETON,  National  Science 
Teachers  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Monday  Afternoon,  December  28 

2:00  p.m.  George  Bernard  Shaw  Rot)m,  Hotel  Sherman.  Reaching 
the  Public  —  Problems  Ahead. 

H.  RAYMOND  GREGG,  Second  Vice-President,  ANSS, 
National  Park  Service,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  Presiding. 

1.  Public  Information  Program  for  Adults.  ROLAND  F.  EIS- 
ENBEIS,  Forest  Preserve  District  of  Cook  County,  River 
Forest,  Ill.  (Lantern)  (15  min.) 

2.  Nature  Study  in  Tomorrow’s  Schools.  JOHN  W.  BRAIN- 
ERD,  Springfield  College,  Springfield,  Mass.  (Lantern)  (15 
min.) 

3.  The  Fight  for  Wilderness  in  an  Urban  Society.  WILLIAM 
j.  BEECHER,  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences,  Chicago,  III. 
(Lantern)  (15  min.) 

4.  The  National  Park  Service  Prepares  for  the  Future.  JOHN 
E.  DOERR,  National  Park  Service,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Lan¬ 
tern)  (15  min.) 

5.  Reaching  America’s  Youth  through  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
E.  LAURENCE  PALMER,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  (15  min.) 


Monday  Evening,  December  28 

7:00  p.m. —  Holiday  Room  105,  Hotel  Sherman.  Meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors. 


Sunday  Afternoon,  December  27 

2:00  p.m.  Old  Chicago  Room,  Hotel  Sherman.  Natural  History 
of  the  Chicago  Area. 

STANLEY  B.  MULAIK,  President,  ANSS,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Presiding 

1.  Reptiles  and  Amphibians  of  the  Chicago  Area.  JAMES  A. 
FOWLER,  Cranbrook  Institute  of  Science,  Bloomfield  Hills, 
Mich.  (Lantern)  (15  min.) 

2.  Plant  Life  of  the  Chicago  Area.  FLOYD  A.  SWINK,  For¬ 
est  Preserve  District  of  Cook  County,  River  Forest,  Ill.  (Lan¬ 
tern)  (20  min.) 

3.  Native  Grasses  and  Ecology  of  the  Illinois  Prairie.  ALICE 
GOODRICH,  Chicago,  Ill.  (Lantern)  (15  min.) 

4.  Chicago  and  the  Rest  of  the  Universe.  DANIEL  Q.  POSIN, 
DePaul  University,  Chicago,  111.  (15  min.) 

5.  The  Dunes  Area.  TERZO  P.  .^MIDIE,  Gary,  Ind.  (Lan¬ 
tern)  (15  min.) 

4:00  p.m.  Louis  XVI  Room,  Hotel  Sherman.  Joint  Mixer  of  Sci¬ 
ence  Teaching  Societies.  Arranged  by  committee,  EMILIE 
LEPTHIAN,  Chicago,  III.,  Chairman. 

Sunday  Evening,  December  27 

7:00  p.m. —  Holiday  Room  105,  Hotel  Sherman.  Meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

8:00  p.m.  Gold  Room,  Hotel  Sherman.  Showing  of  Kodachromes. 
JOHN  F.  WANAM.AlKER,  The  Principia,  Elsah,  111.,  Pre¬ 
siding. 

Several  individuals,  by  arrangement  with  chairman.  (Lantern) 


Monday  Morning,  December  28 

9:00  a.m.— Gold  Room,  Hotel  Sherman.  Contributions  of  Research 

Toward  a  Better  Interpretation  of  Nature, 

EMERY  L.  WILL,  President-Elect,  ANSS,  State  University 
College  of  Education,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  Presiding. 

1.  Interrelationships  of  Biological  and  Physical  Sciences  in 
Ecological  Studies.  TED  F.  ANDREWS,  Kansas  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Emporia,  Kansas.  (Lantern)  (15  min.) 

2.  The  Naturalist  and  the  Scientist.  HARLOW  B.  MILLS,  Illi¬ 
nois  State  Natural  History  Survey  Division,  Urbana,  Ill. 
(15  min.) 

3.  Natural  History  Research  for  the  Layman.  VERNE  N. 
ROCKCASTLE,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  (Lantern) 
(15  min.) 

4.  Importance  of  Scientific  Accuracy  in  Field  Studies  for  Better 
Nature  Interpretation.  HOWARD  H.  MICHAUD,  Purdue 
University,  Lafayette,  Ind.  (Lantern)  (15  min.) 


Tuesday  Morning,  December  29 

8:15  a.m.— Entrance,  Hotel  Sherman.  Departure  of  Joint  Field 
Trip  of  ANSS  and  NABT.  Visit  to  the  Morton  Arboretum, 
Lisle,  Ill.  Return  2:00  p.m.  Arranged  by  MILDRED  RULI- 
SON,  Lake  Forest,  III.  Leader,  MAY  T.  WATTS,  Morton  Ar¬ 
boretum.  Field  trip  clothing;  chartered  bus;  box  lunch;  tickets 
on  sale  at  registration  tables. 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  December  29 

2:30  p.m. — Old  Chicago  Room,  Hotel  Sherman.  Nature  Writing 
for  the  Present  and  Future. 

S.  GLIDDEN  B.\LDWIN,  First  Vice-President,  ANSS, 
Danville,  Ill.,  Presiding. 

1.  An  Author  Looks  to  the  Future.  ROBERT  M.  McCLUNG, 
Chevy  Chase,  Md.  (15  min.) 

2.  Writing  for  Today’s  Children.  DOROTHY  M.  MATALA, 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls,  la.  (15  min.) 

3.  Royalty,  Retirement  and  Rebellion:  Three  R’s  of  Nature 
Writing.  E.  LAURENCE  PALMER,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  (15 
min.) 

4.  Watching  the  Birds  with  a  Million  Readers.  ANNE  DOUG- 
L.\S,  Gary,  Ind.  (15  min.) 

Concurrent  Session: 

2:00  p.m.  Crystal  Room,  Hotel  Sherman.  How  I  Do  It  in  Ele¬ 
mentary  School  and  Junior  High  School  Science.  Arranged  ny 

J.  MYRON  ATKIN,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 

1.  Building  a  Science  Program,  Kindergarten  -  Grade  8.  ERN¬ 
EST  BONHIVERT,  Glencoe  Public  Schools,  Glencoe,  111. 

2.  Teaching  About  Chemical  Changes.  KENNETH  GEORGE, 
Midlothian  Public  Schools,  Midlothian,  III. 

3.  Teaching  Modern  Concepts  in  Astronomy.  FRED  WILKIN, 
Highland  Park  Public  Schools,  Highland  Park,  Ill. 

4.  Teaching  About  Insects.  ALVIN  QUINN,  Lincolnwood  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools,  Lincolnwood,  Ill. 

3:45  p.m.  Old  Chicago  Room,  Hotel  Sherman.  ANSS  Annual  Re¬ 
port  to  the  Society  and  Business  Meeting. 

Tuesday  Evening,  December  29 

6:00  p.m. — Louis  XVI  Room,  Hotel  Sherman.  Annual  ANSS  Ban¬ 
quet.  Banquet  arrangements:  ELIZABETH  BLAIR,  Barrington, 
Illinois. 

STANLEY  B.  MULAIK,  President,  ANSS,  Presiding. 
Speaker:  MURL  DEUSING,  Museum  of  Science  and  Natural 
History,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Topic:  Adventure  in  Africa  (Lantern) 
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INTERESTING  FILMS 

continued  from  page  2 
by  the  combined  efforts  of  many  conser¬ 
vation-minded  people,  and  set  up  as  the 
Sunken  Forest  Preserve,  for  study  and 
enjoyment  by  laymen  and  scientists  alike. 
The  film  takes  you  on  a  trip  through  this 
beautiful  forest  and  points  out  some  of 
the  natural  wonders  and  ecological 
phenomena  so  vividly  expressed  there. 

Adventuring  in  Conservation 

The  Audio-Visual  Center,  Indiana 
University,  Bloomington,  Indiana,  an¬ 
nounces  ADVENTURING  IN  CON¬ 
SERVATION,  an  informational  film  on 
basic  con.servation  principles  and  prac¬ 
tices,  for  showing  to  upper  elementary 
and  junior  high  school  conservation  units, 
for  school  camp  programs,  state  and  local 
con.servation  groups,  camp  leadership  pro¬ 
grams,  and  summer  camp  programs.  The 
film  shows  boys  and  girls  studying  the 
formation  and  composition  of  the  soil, 
planting  trees,  and  building  diversion 
dams.  A  forest  ranger  explains  to  the 
children  the  im}X)rtance  of  not  harming 
small  animals,  such  as  snakes,  turtles,  and 
toads,  and  teaches  them  how  to  properly 
extinguish  a  fire.  The  picture  makes  clear 
that  the  protection  of  our  natural  re¬ 
sources  is  entrusted  to  our  care  and  that 
before  removing  any  plants  or  animals 
from  their  natural  habitat  we  must  con¬ 
sider  how  such  removal  will  affect  other 
plants  and  animals  and  future  genera¬ 
tions. 


Two  New  Audubon  Nature  Bulletins 

The  National  Audubon  Society  has  tw’o 
new  Audubon  Nature  Bulletins:  "The 
Forest  Community',”  by  Jeff  Swinebroad 
of  Rutgers  University,  a  very  entertaining 
and  instructive  account  of  animal  homes 
in  the  forest;  "Nature  Photography”  by 
Herman  Kitchen,  very  practical  and  in¬ 
formative  for  those  interested  in  build¬ 
ing  a  collection  of  good  nature  photo¬ 
graphs  and  kodachromes.  The  Society 
also  has  a  new  Audubon  Nature  Chart 
about  "Salamanders”  and  one  on 
"Lichens.”  Charts  are  25  cents  each,  bul¬ 
letins  15  cents  each.  Write  to  National 
Audubon  Society,  1 1 30  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  28,  New  York  for  "Guides 
to  the  Out  of  Doors,”  a  complete  an¬ 
notated  list  of  all  bulletins  and  charts 
available. 


New  Books  You  Will 
Want  To  Read 

THE  LIVING  EARTH,  the  Story  of 
ihe  Marvelous  Abundance  and  Coni- 
plex/t)  of  Life  within  the  Soil  -  ~  Peter 
Farb,  Harper  and  Brothers,  S3. 75,  1959. 
A  book  about  the  soil,  a  substance  so 
teeming  with  life  that  a  mere  teaspoonful 
may  hold  five  billion  bacteria,  a  million 
protozoa,  two  hundred  thousand  algae 
and  fungi.  Living  with  these  swarms  of 
microscopic  life  and  dependent  on  them 
are  earthworms,  insects  and  larger  ani¬ 
mals,  roots,  all  of  them  occupying  an  im¬ 
portant  niche  in  the  development  of  the 
soil.  Three  kinds  of  soil  environment 
.ire  discu.sscd:  forest,  grassland  and 
desert.  Very  readable  and  packed  with 
stories  about  the  interesting  and  little 
known  creatures  that  make  our  soil,  this 
lx)ok  should  go  a  long  way  in  building 
understanding  of  one  of  our  most  valua¬ 
ble  natural  resources. 

WINTER  SLEEPING  W  TLDLIEE  — 
Will  Barker,  Harper  and  Brothers,  S3.00, 
1958.  An  interesting  and  authentic  ac¬ 
count  of  some  of  the  winter  habits  of  our 
hibernating  mammals  and  many  others, 
.Mich  as  snakes,  carp,  lady  beetles.  Il¬ 
lustrated  with  many  fine  photographs. 
1001  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  TREES 

—  Rutherford  Platt,  Dodd,  Mead  and 
Co.,  $6.00,  1959.  A  wealth  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  trees  offered  in  compact  form 

—  how'  they  grow,  where  they  live,  their 
relation  to  other  life  and  to  soil  and 
water,  tree  diseases,  tree  care,  tree  pro¬ 
ducts  and  other  matters.  The  book  is  ful¬ 
ly  indexed  and  well  organized,  one  you 
will  read  with  interest  and  refer  to  time 
after  time. 


THE  RIVER  WORLD,  Wildlife  of 
the  Mississippi  —  Virginia  S.  Eiffert, 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Cio.,  S-i.OO,  1959.  A 
.'•lory  of  2000  miles  of  Mississippi  River, 
telling  about  the  plants  and  animals  that 
live  along  it  and  in  it.  It  discusses  the 
River’s  varied  habitats  and  the  living 
things  associated  with  them.  This  book 
deals  entirely  with  the  plants  and  wild¬ 
life  of  our  country’s  most  important 
river.  Man  does  not  figure  in  this  account 
but  he  will  gain  much  practical  under¬ 
standing  of  "the  river  world”  if  he  reads 
this  interesting  b(X)k. 

OLDER  BOOKS  TOO  GOOD  TO  MISS 

THOSE  OF  THE  /  ORm’ —  Wal¬ 
lace  Grange,  Flambeau  Publishers,  Bab¬ 
cock,  Wisconsin,  $.75,  1953.  A  story  of 
the  natural  world  and  how  all  parts  of  it 
depend  on  each  other.  In  developing  his 
theme,  the  author  fcKu.s.ses  attention  on 
•>ome  snowshex;  rabbits  and  their  relation 
to  other  animals  and  plants  that  live 
around  them  and  to  the  physical  factors 
of  their  environment.  A  very  Lacinating 
and  unusual  presentation  of  the  matter 
of  interdependence  among  all  things  in 
nature. 

INSECTS  AND  THE  HOMES  THEY 
BUILD  —  Dorothy  Sterling,  with  many 
excellent  photographs  by  Myron  Ehren- 
berg.  Doubleday,  $2.50,  1954.  The  story 
■)t  in.sects  that  live  around  us  and  the 
homes  they  build-  on  our  [xirches,  cel¬ 
lar  windows,  under  the  eaves,  in  our 
liackyard  and  farther  afield  Homes  of 
the  paper  wasp,  hornets,  mud-dauber, 
ma.son  and  potter  wasps,  bees,  bagworms, 
some  caterpillars,  ants  and  many  more  are 
included. 


Application  for  Annual  Membership 

Membership  in  the  American  Nature  Study  Society  includes  a  membership  card,  a 
quarterly  NEWSLETTER  and  the  magazines  you  select.  Please  note  you  can  get  your 
membership  for  less  than  $2.00,  even  free,  by  selecting  the  proper  group. 

MEMBERSHIP 


GROUP  COST  COST 

1  $2.00  Membership  only  (NEWSLETTER)  $2.00 

2  3.00  Membership  with  Cornell  Rural  Leaflet  (4  issues)  2.00 

3  4.50  Membership  with  Canadian  Audubon  Magazine  (5  issues)  1,00 

4  5.50  Membership  with  Canadian  Audubon  Cornell  Leaflet  1.50 

5  5.50  Membership  with  Nature  Magazine  (10  issues)  .50 

6  6.50  Membership  with  Nature  Magazine  6?  Cornell  Leaflet  1.00 

7  8.00  Membership  with  Nature  Magazine  Canadian  Audubon  free 

8  8.50  Membership  with  Nature  Magazine  y  Canadian  Audubon  6?  free 

Cornell  Leaflet 

F  For  Family  Membership,  add  $1.00  to  cost  of  group  selected. 


Circle  group  desired,  send  application  with  name  and  address  and  check  to 

Dr.  Howard  E.  Weaver, 

202  Men’s  Old  Gym,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois 


AMERICAN  NATURE  STUDY  SOCIETY  Non-Profit  Organization 

Western  Michigan  University 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


